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the fortunes of her country. This was Joan of Arc,
whose strange career forms one of the most remark-
able episodes of the period. It is idle to speculate as
to whether she was really convinced of the genuine-
ness of her mission or was a patriotic impostor. In
any case the superstition of the age enabled her
to succeed. New vigour appeared in the French
councils ; the king was roused from his apathy;
the soldiers no longer regarded the English as
invincible. Orleans was relieved ; the invaders were
slowly driven back ; and Charles was crowned at
Rheims. Bedford found himself unable even to
retain what he had won, and though Joan was
captured the effect of her work remained. She was
burnt as a witch at Rouen, a crime which did no
good to the English cause. Bedford caused Henry
to be crowned at Paris, but the weakness of his
position was evident from the haste with which the
young king was sent back to England. On every
side, indeed, the French made progress, and the
death of Anne of Burgundy led to a serious quarrel
between the allies. Bedford, hoping to strengthen
his cause, married Jacquetta of Luxemburg (1432),
but he neglected to ask for the leave of the Duke of
Burgundy, her overlord, who accordingly began to
show an inclination to make peace with Charles VII.
Meanwhile, the internal dissensions of England
increased, and the presence of Bedford was necessary
to preserve order. So desperate was his position
that he opened negotiations ; a great congress was
held at Arras, where there appeared representatives
from nearly every state in Europe (1435). But